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DRAWING IN RURAL SCHOOLS 
I. PRIMARY SECTION 


IMPLIFIED courses are necessary for successful 

drawing in ruralschools. The essentials must be 
decided upon and taught with the same sensible 
skill that is exercised in teaching other subjects. 
With such instruction, the conditions in rural schools 
are about as favorable to good results as those of 
city schools. 

Time is limited. There are many classes to 
hear, more classes often than there need be. On 
the other hand, the children are usually appreciative, 
and one has all out of doors to draw upon for 
material. Close grading is often impossible. Ex- 
periment seems to prove that the average mixed 
school can best be divided into two classes for 
drawing; the first to comprise children from the 
first to the third school year inclusive; the second, 
those from the fourth to the ninth year inclusive. 
In such classes all can not produce the same quality 
of work, but each can do his best. Criticism and 
instruction may vary to suit individuals. 

Available materials, other than those furnished 
by nature, may seem to be few, yet, as Edward Row- 
land Sill says, 
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SARGENT DRAWING IN RURAL SCHOOLS 





‘* Life is a game the soul can play 
With fewer pieces than men say.’’ 


In a rural school a determined teacher can 
accomplish much with no other materials than black- 
board and chalk, paper, pencil and ruler. The most 
desirable additions to these are brushes and ink, J 
colored pencils, water color, and scissors. 

On the part of the teacher the great necessity 
is a definite aim, knowledge, not merely of certain 
things to do, but of what ought to be expected of 
the children by the end of the month, the term and 
the year. Such knowledge regarding number work 
or language is common. In the field of drawing it 
is rare. The purpose of this article is to define an 
appropriate aim for drawing in the primary section 
(comprising children in the first three years of 
school), and to offer some suggestions for attaining 
that aim. 

The chief purpose of drawing for little children 
is realized if the work develops facility in expres- 
sing ideas, a ready response of the hand to the 
thought. The children gain this not by being talked 
to about drawing, nor by receiving instruction in 
methods, but by much drawing. A little encourage- 
ment secures this. A greater part of the instruc- 
tion supposed to be necessary here is valueless. 
It can be given at a later time with great advantage 
to all concerned. 
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Rules of perspective have no place in primary 
grades, and the hour for accuracy has not yet ar- 
rived, but it is the time to establish facility in the 
graphic expression of ideas. Time is often spent 
discussing principles and attempting advanced work 
for which small children are not fitted ; consequently 
they reach the grammar grades knowing a great deal 
about drawing, and informed of a lot of unassim- 
ilated principles, but without the habit of drawing 
which leads them naturally to take a pencil and 
illustrate ideas when need for illustration arises. 

This habit of using drawing as a language should 
be fixed in primary grades. Nothing can be given 
in the grammar grades which wholly compensates 
for the lack of it. With that habit established per- 
spective principles will take their place as efficient 
aids, and ability to draw will develop into ability to 
draw correctly. Without it the chances are that 
children will never draw easily and well. 

The primary grades have accomplished by far 
the most valuable part of their work in this line if 
the children, from long custom draw readily and 
naturally. It requires no especial artistic skill on 
the part of the teacher; just a little persistence and 
a faith that such ability will be of notable value to 
each child whatever is to be his future occupation. 

It is possible to attain this with all the children. 
There is a most unfortunate superstition that power 
to draw is dependent upon especial talent. Author- 
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ship of great literature requires genius, but simple 
power to write and to read does not, or only so 
much as nature sees fit to bestow upon the great 
majority of us. To paint great pictures requires 
genius, but ability to draw well, and to enjoy beauty 
does not, except in the sense that we all have a 
touch of genius, in that we are human beings. 

In the primary grades talent plays no more im- 
portant part in drawing than in number work or 
language. Good results are solely dependent upon 
good teaching. Lack of a realization of this is the 
most unfortunate defect in present instruction in 
primary drawing. Small children are willing. There 
is no self-conscious fear to undertake the illustration 
of any subject. They areconfident. Passy describes 
a small child’s drawing as follows: 

‘‘He does not hesitate, but seizes his pencil and 
draws rapidly in an automatic manner. It is im- 
possible to make him look at his model with any 
attention. If any one commands him to look at it, 
he hurriedly casts upon it a distracted or disdainful 
glance and continues, without concerning himself 
with that which he sees. The moment he has 
finished, he shows it to you with a triumphant 
air.* 





* Quoted by Mr. Frederick Burke, President of the State Normal School, San 
Francisco, in an article entitled, ‘‘ The Genetic vs. the Logical Order in Drawing,"’ 
in the Pedagogical Seminary for 1902, page 309. 
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Small children are not interested primarily in 
representing the appearance of things. All their 
drawing is practically memory drawing and naturally 
portrays those characteristics which have impressed 
themselves in the most incisive manner upon their 
minds. Children use lines as they use words, and 


Fig 5 






note down ideas often with little regard for the facts 
of appearance. Every line, however, is full of inten- 
tion. Such drawings as figure 1 and 2 are common. 
Of figure 1 the child says it is his new gaiter with 
a long row of buttons; of figure 2, that he is shoot- 
ing a deer and that the stars are what the deer saw 
when the shot struck him. 
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This tendency to represent ideas, without regard 
to facts of appearance should not be considered an 
unqualified fault to be eradicated, but rather as an 
important point of contact, and a suggestion of the 
way to proceed. The confident willingness of small 
children to undertake the drawing of any and all 
things is just the needed condition for attaining 
facility in using the pencil for graphic expression. 
What matter if their drawings are crude and often 
amusing, so are their attempts to use the English 
language. 

It is a valuable aid to progress in drawing to 
take a few of the symbols which a child uses spon- 
taneously and step by step to improve upon the first 
crude expressions of them. For example, the first 
drawings of birds by small children are faulty and 
often amusing. The proportions and attitudes are 
strange. Some of the birds have four legs, figure 
3. Too often such drawings are left at that stage 
and something else is attempted; then still another 
thing, until the work of weeks shows only a lot of 
various unrelated subjects. A child does not learn 
new words in this way. From careful presentation 
by the teacher, and the repeated using and hearing 
the word in intelligible sentences, it comes to take 
its place as a part of his permanent vocabulary. 
It would not if allowed to drop out of sight and 
hearing after its first presentation. Teaching in 
drawing should have a similar sequence. Suppose 
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a child has made his crude drawing of a bird and 
given it four legs. Let him see a bird and pictures 
of birds and count the legs. While memory is still 
fresh let him try again. The chances are in favor 
of the right number of legs this time. Later let him 
draw the bird in another medium, as colored pencil. 
Let him cut birds free hand from paper, and arrange 
these cuttings to illustrate a bird story, figures 4 and 
5. Encourage him to find bird pictures in books. 
If possible let him see some one draw birds and tell 
picture stories in terms of birds. Talk of the wings, 
of the bill, of the feet, etc. 

At a certain stage it is helpful to give children 
a good hektograph outline of the object under con- 
sideration and allow them to fill it in with color or 
carry a wash of color around it, figure 6. Such out- 
lines may be easily made for children by tracing 
over pictures upon some thin paper that will take 
hektograph ink. An occasional exercise of this sort 
helps to give new impetus to the child’s seeing. 
It is like carefully pronouncing for him the word he 
is attempting to use. 

After an object has been studied for a few days 
it is interesting to have the children take their cut- 
tings and drawings, and, selecting the best, construct 
a story-telling picture by placing them on a large 
sheet of paper. The seasons and available objects 
readily suggest topics such as birds, hens and chick- 
ens, one or two familiar animals, toys, a house, 
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the blowing of March winds and the falling of April 
rains. These and others as common, serve the 
purpose well. Results are usually better if the topics 











selected are not arbitrarily chosen, but are timely. 
Autumn, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Spring, etc., are 
abundantly suggestive. 
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Figure 7 is a picture entitled, ‘‘ Twenty Froggies 
went to School.’’ It was made by a primary class 
at the close of their study of the frog. The best 
cuttings were arranged and the back ground sketched 
in by the children. Figure 8 is a May calendar made 
by primary children during their study of hens and 
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chickens. Figure 9 shows effects of March winds. 
Training, such as has been described, enables those 
who can not draw at all at first, to express their 
ideas, after a little, passably well, and the average 
work of the class becomes remarkably even in qual- 
ity. In a number of cases the children who drew 
an object best after several lessons spent upon it 
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were not those who were most successful at first, 
though these also showed improvement. 

Little should be expected of children during the 
first year in school. Unless the teaching is un- 
usually good it is doubtful if their drawing should 
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be much more than busy work and what drawing is 
possible in correlation with other school work. 
Most courses attempt too much. Even if most of 
what is planned can be accomplished the permanent 
value of a large part of it is doubtful. A teacher in 
a rural school, who, for the children’s sake, cannot 
be content to neglect entirely that field of work which 
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means so much in quickened observation and in- 
creased enjoyment, but who has no special artistic 
talent, can still do much with the primary section 
in drawing. 

Let her rid her conscience of all burdens regard- 
ing the necessity of instruction in perspective, in 
technical terms of form and theory of color. Let 
her know that the best manner of drawing is brought 
about not by ways of holding the pencil but by keen 
interest in the thing drawn; that the most effective 
criticism is that which the child himself makes 
mentally when he selects from the row of drawings 
placed along the blackboard at the close of the 
lesson, some other than his own, as best. Let her 
encourage the children to illustrate incidents of 
the day, language lessons, things they have seen 
and like. Let her take a few typical things and 
teach the drawing of them as she would teach new 
words in language. At Christmas let her encourage 
the children to make Christmas cards and remem- 
brances, at New Year’s time calendars, in the spring 
grasses, flowers and growing seeds. In short, let her 
have much drawing of ideas and some orderly study 
of a few things. Then when her pupils reach the 
grammar grades they will regard drawing as a matter 
of course. If this has been done the primary draw- 
ing has been well taught. 


WALTER SARGENT 


State Supervisor of Drawing 
Massachusetts 14 
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HOW AN ART ASSOCIATION WAS 
STARTED 


ERE is the way it all happened. We were having 

a class in picture study and it had been a bad 
half-hour. Nobody seemed to care whether the 
Last Supper was crumbling away to ruins in the old 
cathedral at Milan or not. 


The time wore dully on and just at the close 
of the period there came from an inattentive lad — 
perhaps by way of an apology for not listening 
—this telling remark, ‘‘I never saw a real oil paint- 
ing anyway.’ A like complaint was becoming gen- 
eral, when the bell rang and the class went gladly 
away to their other lessons. 


He was a tall boy, who uttered this note of com- 
plaint, and of country rearing. His parents had 
missed all of those things that we are wont to say 
make life worth living. They were sending their 
boy to high school that he might not miss them. 

Afterwards I didn’t like to think of this dread- 
fully tiresome recitation. It gave me a queer feeling. 
There was no use in trying to do picture study 
unless we had something to build on. We really 
owed the children a better art culture. 


Our art rooms were well fitted up and quite 
spacious, but boasted not of a single picture. The 
walls were decorated after a fashion of their kind, 
with the excellent work of pupils long since graduated. 
These groups ought to have come down, but you 
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know how it is with drawing teachers; there is 
always so much to do. 

In our own town we had plenty of beautiful 
paintings by a clever artist of the place, but they 
were mostly in his studio. Then, too, there were 
many fine old paintings, copies of famous Louvre 
pictures, hidden away in richly furnished parlors far 
from the ken of any little Hoosier. I sat thinking a 
long while of these pictures and it was then that 
I made up my mind to ask to borrow them. 
Wouldn’t it be a good opportunity for our well- 
to-do citizens to show some of that altruistic spirit 
that should prompt them to lend their treasures 
for the children’s good. 

It was coming towards the summer holidays and 
we were going to have a drawing exhibition. To 
add a room full of lovely paintings would be such a 
nice surprise foreverybody. There had been so many 
plain drawing exhibits and you know how it is, 
again, they are always somewhat similar. Our artists 
would be willing of course, to loan their work, but 
it certainly was an odd thing to think of doing, to 
ask people to send their precious pictures to school. 
However our superintendent said that perhaps we 
would better try, and promised us the new school 
building for an art gallery. 

So one fine afternoon when the sun shone out 
cheerfully on a June world, we drove away in quest 
of a real picture. It was only a bit hard at the 
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very first. People looked puzzled and interested and 
good-natured all at once and ended by saying, ‘‘ Yes.’’ 
The local artists gave us some good things and 
altogether we gathered a collection well worth while. 


Next, to make over our school building. 


We spirited away the desks, then all of the 
barer places which could be covered with drapery 
were concealed with soft green stuff and made to 
look quite pretty. It was the season of roses. The 
florists sent us a great many, and then one could 
beg a bunch anywhere. They looked so delicately 
lovely in their borrowed jars. The whole effect was 
charming, and the getting it ready had been a great 
deal of pleasure. 


One Monday evening, in mid June of 1897, our 
exhibit opened for two weeks. Through the news- 
papers and by little printed invitations sent home 
by the school folk we had invited everybody, and it 
seemed as if almost everybody had accepted. 


There never were people more delighted. 


Perhaps you will want to know how we man- 
aged the money part. At first we didn’t have any 
money to pay, so of course nobody could have 
the heart to charge us anything. The school board 
gave us light and art gallery, and our good super- 
intendent was business manager and general advisor 
and went to no end of trouble on our account. He 
seemed to believe in the thing from the beginning. 
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Enthusiasm is so contagious, you know. Dur- 
ing the evening somebody proposed that those who 
were most interested among the workers and loaners 
should meet and think about forming an art asso- 
ciation, so that we could have another exhibit. 

At this little business meeting we happened 
upon doing a wise thing. We elected as president 
a person of very great importance in our state, and 
indeed in all of the country. Our new president was 
very much surprised I fancy to find himself at the 
head of such an odd body, that is for a man of his 
large business affairs. 

Long before June, as early as in April, we 
began to think of another art exhibit, another open- 
ing night and more good times getting ready,— but 
the pictures. They must come this time from afar, 
from Boston even and New York, and of course 
Chicago. I found some old art club catalogues and 
I had lived in Boston-—-two reasons for feeling 
confident. Through having seen their pictures in the 
shop windows and art galleries at home, I knewa 
good many artists’ work. Childe Hassam was always 
a favorite with people at the art club. If I told 
him about coming from Dorchester, his boyhood 
home, and that I had had his old seat in a high 
school-—I was sure about that because of his full 
name cut in large letters on the desk lid —I felt that 
he might feel acquainted in a way and would not 
refuse us a picture. 
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MENDUM 





Then we wrote to twenty Boston artists and 
some more from New York and then the western 
cities. What these people thought and whether 
they studied their maps industriously to find this 
ambitious little town in southern Indiana, we didn’t 
have to know. 

The letters that they finally sent us (it seemed 
ages to wait for them) were all as encouraging as 
could be, and a picture was promised, and some- 
times two if we liked. There was nothing more to 
do except to notify packers and wait for the boxes 
to come. 

Now there would have to be some money. It is 
strange, but this was the easiest part to manage. 
People gave us money, they seemed to want to. 
There is an annual gift of five hundred dollars from 
a former resident of Richmond, and besides the com- 
mon council gives us a fund. 

The art association now owns ten beautiful 
paintings that are kept where everybody can enjoy 
them. 

There have been seven art exhibits, all very suc- 
cessful. The gallery is always gay and attractive 
and everyone has a good time. 

After the pictures came the arts and crafts, the 
rugs and baskets, and other people appeared at an 
exhibit. 

One watches oftenest the little folk. Their own 
work is hung, but they have seen that before. They 
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stand contentedly liking the fine painting, and saying 
nothing that they do not think. 

It isn’t hard, the making of an art association. 
One has only to begin, there are always some who 
will work alongside. 

Doesn’t it belong to drawing teachers to start 
such movements in many places and help bring 
beauty to people who otherwise couldn’t have any! 
Of course it does. 


CHARLOTTE E. MENDUM 


Richmond, Indiana 











BULLETIN BOARDS 


HILDREN like to make collections, and they 

like to see themselves on exhibition. They 
will therefore help to make school bulletin boards 
both interesting and instructive. In Fitchburg, bul- 
letin boards or burlap backgrounds have been placed 
in every school room. Some of them are fastened 
against the wall; some are made so that they turn 
down to form a broad shelf or table, like one shown 
in the illustration, and tilted back as a bulletin 
board when desired. Each teacher adapts the board 
to her particular grade and conditions and so puts 
meaning into this part of her work. She selects 
topics. She wishes her school to enter into the 
spirit and joy of the passing seasons and holidays, 
to have a love for nature in all its varying phases. 
She puts up some appropriate verse each month. 
Each child is encouraged to exhibit something — 
a picture, poem, sketch or quotation appropriate to 
the occasion. 

The boards are used also for drawings and 
school papers of all kinds produced during the month. 
Emphasis is laid on nature study and on the cor- 
relating of drawing and all other studies. 

Only the very best examples are kept. Some 
are exhibited and others are filed away in folios for 
next year’s board. These folios constantly grow 
through the year as material is found, forming a 
very interesting permanent collection of great interest 
to both teacher and children. 
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At our public library we have a bulletin and 
an art shelf for teachers. The Children’s Room at 
the Pratt Institute Library and the Maplewood 
School, Malden, have made extensive use of bulletin 
boards containing mounted sheets, clippings, and 
quotations. 


The following general directions and sugges- 
tions have been prepared for teacher’s use each 
month in the year: 


SEPTEMBER. Labor Day and vacation exhibition. Teach the dignity 
and nobility of labor and the selfishness of a life of ease and luxury. 
Sketches aud photographs of places visited. Illustrated com- 
positions from memory of vacation incidents. Correlate with 
geography, history writing and language. 

OctToser. The month of color. Use only colored pictures. The 
appreciation of color should attord as much pleasure as the appre- 
ciation of music. Put leaves, branches, seed pods, sedges and 


berries about the room in vases. 


NOVEMBER. Thanksgiving exhibition. Story of the Pilgrims. 
Pioneer life among the Indians. Thanktfulness for the bountiful 
harvest. Autumn scenes, the death of flowers, the falling leaves 


and flight ot birds. 

DrceEMBER. Christmas exhibition. Tell the Christmas story. See 
School Arts Book for December, 1902, and December, 1903. 
Appropriate pictures for the season. Motto, ** Peace on earth, 
good will toward me n.”” Decorate with holly, laurel and ever green. 

January. New Year and winter exhibition for all grades. The beauty 
and joy ot the winter time. Study trees in winter. Show buds, 
twigs, leaf scars and pith to distinguish different trees. 

FEBRUARY. St. Valentine’s Day in grades 1, 2, 3, 4. Lincoln’s 
birthday, Washington’s birthday, Longtellow’s birthday; birth- 


day exhibition in grades 5,6, 7,5 and 9. Show how great men 
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were especially fitted step by step by one experience after another 
for the final great work of their life. 

Marcu. Domestic animals and fowls for grades t, 2, 3, 4. Wild 
animals and birds, grades 5 to 9. For material look up .Esop, 
Landseer, Rosa Bonheur, Hill, Seton-Thompson. Make attrac 
tive the life of the forest and farm and encourage kindness to all 
animals. 

Aprit. Easter and spring exhibition and nature study. Get the 
spirit of awakening life from sleep and death in cocoon, bud and 
flower. Tell the Easter story. Plant in boxes corn, oats, beans, 
squashes, etc. Watch their growth and use in drawing lessons 

May. Arbor Day. Encourage planting vines and flowers about 
school buildings and at home. The protection and care of trees 
and preservation of our forests and reservation of public parks 
See Industrial Education by W. A. Baldwin and Hodge’s Nature 
Study and Lite. 


Junk. Memorial Day exhibition, May 30, to be continued through 


first part of June. Points to emphasize: Patriotism, civics, pub 


lic usefulness and benevolence. 


The illustrations are from photographs of Easter 
and Spring bulletins. 


ASA G. RANDALL 


Director of Manual Arts 
Fitchburg, Mass 
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ANNOTATED OUTLINES 
SEPTEMBER 
REPRESENTATION: PLANT DRAWING 


RIMARY. First Year. A. Draw grasses and 
sedges, with colored pencil, or brush. 


Prepare paper of right size and shape. See that the green pencils 
are ready for distribution. Furnish a specimen of grass or sedge for 
each pupil. Have several large specimens to use before the class as 
illustrations. If possible have several good drawings of grass by 


children, and a drawing of your own, or some other 
excellentexample. Distribute the materials. Discuss 


lines of growth, using specimens, and drawing on the 


board to illustrate straight in the stalk curved in 

} / the leaves. Discuss color. Make a drawing before 

4 the class to teach order of procedure, main stem, 
leaves, head, and to show character of stroke required. 

\ Have each pupil make a drawing from his own speci- 
men. Asthe pupils draw go about to give personal 

| suggestion. Select the most praiseworthy and show 

} them to the class. Criticize one point only, the 
lines of growth. Have a second drawing made at 

J } once. Select the best for display upon the bulletin. 

, Decide peint to be emphasized in next lesson. Strive 

for full sized, free drawings. ‘Take fresh specimens for each lesson, 
but emphasize the same points lines of growth, strokes that tell the 


story. Illustration A from North Adams, Mass. 


Second Year. B. Draw sedges, grasses and the 
fall dandelion, well placed on appropriate sheets, 
with colored pencil, or brush. 


Have a specimen for each pupil, and plenty of paper. Select 


appropriate colored pencils not more than two colors. Have 


specimens of pupils’ drawings, or your own, to use as illustrations 
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OUTLINES SEPTEMBER 
Distribute the materials. Discuss the size and 
: , P \4 
shape of sheet required for a given specimen, and the ¥ 
proper placing of the drawing onthe sheet. Theresult ¥ \e 
should show that ease of position which appears when \Y 
the sheet has the same general proportions as th« spray 
neither too large nor too small, too wide nor too nar- 
row, and when the drawing is near the middle but not 
exactly in the middle. Do not attempt to give rules. 
Lead the pupil to feel it to be *‘ about right.” Have 
each pupil decide upon the paper for his own specimen, 
fold and tear or cut his sheet and proceed with the 
drawing as previously outlined. Criticise the emplace- 
ment of the drawing. Select the best for display. 
Decide upon point to be emphasized in next lesson. 
Repeat the exercise until the pupils as a class secure 
satisfactory results. i) 
Strive for well placed, thoughtful drawings. Tak 
fresh specimens for each lesson, but emphasize the same 
points good placing on a sheet of appropriate shape and size 


Illustration B trom Whitman, Mass. 


Third Year. C. Draw the fall dandelion, cotton 
grass or some sedge or rush with conspicuous seed 
packs, well placed, within an enclosing form, using 
colored pencil, or brush. 

Have a simple specimen for each pupil, paper, colored pencils, o1 
brush and colors ready for use. Have several drawings of flowers and 
grasses on the blackboard within reach of the children. Have several 
illustrations of good drawings within enclosing torms. 


Review placing on sheet; teach the uses of margins on printed 


pages, pictures, etc, Show how an enclosing torm frames the draw 
ing and leaves a margin outside. By experiment at the blackboard 
determine the proper enclosing forms for the drawings thereon. Each 


should have an ease of position within its frame similar to that shown 
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SEPTEMBER OUTLINES : 
by a good drawing upon its sheet. Have each 
pupil make a drawing from his specimen, deter- 
mine by experiment the best size and shape ot 
enclosing form, and then draw it in an appro- 
priate color — perhaps the dominant color ot the 
specimen; always a dulled color rather than a 

bright one. The drawing should ** look natural’ ’ 
within its frame. The stem should touch the lowe: 
margin line, near the middle, but not at the central 
point. Other lines of the drawing should not 

intersect the frame, or run into the corners, not : 
should the frame be broken to let leaves and 
flowers fall outside. Illustration C from Scituate, 

Mass. li 

INTERMEDIATE. Fourth Year. yo 

D. Draw the fall flowers, dandelion, 
goldenrod, aster, etc., within enclosing 
. oF forms, on sheets of appropriate size 
and shape, using water color, or brush 

and ink. 

Have specimens for each pupil, and other ma { 
terials ready for use. Have several drawings ot 
plants within enclosing forms, drawn upon the 
blackboard by the children. Have several excel- 

lent sheets of drawings by children from your own \ 


or older classes or by yourself to illustrate the 
lesson. 
Review enclosing forms and discuss the prope 


widths of margins. By experiment with black- 
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) board drawings lead children to feel when margins 


are about right, — neither too wide nor too narrow,” 











*The width of margins is determined partly by the 

character of the drawing or picture. A bold free drawing to 

. be seen at a distance requires a wider margin than a drawing 
full of detail to be seen at short range. Anextremely precious drawing is sometimes 
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given a wide margin to emphasize its value. A wide margin tends to increase the 
attraction of the isolated spot. 28 
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and to discover that for perfect ease of position the enclosing form and 
all that it contains must be slightly above the middle of the sheet. 
The lower margin must be a little wider than the upper one. The 
side margins may be less than the upper margin, the same or wider, 
as may seem best: but the lower margin should ever be less than the 
upper. Have each pupil make a drawing from his specimen, draw 
the enclosing torm, and trim his sheet to the proper size. 

Ihe finished sheet should ‘‘ look right.” Beauty appears, say the 
French, when nothing can be added and nothing removed to improve 
the effect. The first drawing may be in water color, but the later 
ones would better be in ink silhouette, that the pupil may think of 
form only. Occasionally lessons should be given to teach the facts 


of form and color, but one thing should be taught at atime. 
Fifth Year. E. Draw sprays arranged in vases, 


in ink silhouette and water color. Place the draw- 
ings on mounts of appropriate size and color. 
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Select large, simple sprays of aster, goldenrod, 


\ fall flower, and ar 


chrvsanthemum, or any other 


range them in appropriate vases or bottles in 


ditferent parts of the room that every pupil may 


one. Have suitable illustra 


, 


have a good view o 


tions (they can hardly be too simple) of plant 
sprays in vases, painted or drawn, to serve as 
examples ot good rendering. 

Discuss the masses of spray and vase and Cll 

relations in siz shape, positio ind characte 
Illustrate these relations by drawing Ilave each 
hild make a drawing trom one of the groups 
Discuss the results fry another group Trim 
the papers to the fitting size and place them on 
mounts of appropriate grayness and size. 


\im tor the correct relation between spray and 


Vase. The first drawings would be better in ink 


silhouette. Later the same subject may be at- 
tempted in water color. Sprays might first be 
drawn without the vase for practice in renderit 

Make the drawing ** look natural Illustration | 


trom Oakdale, Mass 

Sixth Year. F. Make drawings 
from large, simple flower sprays in 
three related tones of color, using flat 
washes. 


Seclect se veral Food Speci sand tasten them 


against white backgrounds in an upright position 
in various parts of the room that every pupil may 
see one. Ilave illustrations oft plants rendered it 


three tones. 





*If nothing suitable is at hand, enlarge the illustration 


here given, using lead pencil, charcoal or ink 
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Hy Discuss the colors of the spray. Lead the . 

f pupils to see that they fall into three groups, lighter ary (5 
colors, middle colors, darker colors. Lead them to 7 t 
determine one color which in hue and value shall a, 
be characteristic of the flowers, one which shall be bg 
characteristic of the leaves, and one of the stems, f f 
or of the under side of leaves. lHlave them find by \ , 
experiment how to tune these colors so that th 7 

p lightest and the darkest shall be equidistant in value 

, from the middle color. Have each pupil make a 

, drawing trom one of the specimens, using the 

| three related tones of color. When satisfactory 
drawings are obtained trim the sheets and mount ’ 
them. Aim for equal intervals between the middle é 
color and the lighter and darker tones.  Illustra- 


tion F from Braintree, Mass. 


GRAMMAR. Seventh Year. G. 
Make drawings from flower and fruit 





j ‘ a 
sprays, giving special attention to the 4 iV 
details of growth. Use pencil and /f' \}% 
water color. \¢) } 
' Each pupil should be furnished with a speci- \ f 
men. Have numerous illustrations of good, cleat re Ps 
, drawings of the details of plant form, joints, bracts, | Xs 
annual rings, etc. Have several large drawings on ry / 
the blackboard. me | 
Discuss the anatomical markings of the hand, \e 
of trees and plants. Lead the pupils to see that { 
‘ every change in the appearance of a surface or an ; {+ 
outline is significant. Illustrate by drawing on the i 
; blackboard. Have each pupil make a drawing trom \ 


his own specimen. Discuss the results; compare 


with other drawings. Draw again 
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peememememeniiitintians —— 








\im tor well arranged sheets which have clear, accurate delinea- 


tions of the structural details of plants. The first drawings should 
be in pencil. The later ones may be in pencil outline with the natural 
hues delicately suggested in water color. 


Eighth Year. H. Make drawings from sprays 
of leaves with seed packs, giving special attention 
to the details of growth. Use water color and pencil. 


If possible each pupil should be turnished with a specimen. Have 
numerous illustrations of fine plant drawing, including large draw- 
ings of structural details upon the blackboard. 

Discuss the structure of plant forms, the function of each part 
and the form it assumes in performing its work. Give special atten- 
tion to What changes take place in the parts after the blossom has 
fallen. Study the seed pack the pod, nut, berry or other fruit mass 
containing the seed. Illustrate various kinds by drawing. Have each 


pupil make a careful detailed study of his own specimen. Criticise 


the drawings individually. Display the best. 
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Aim for accurately descriptive drawings, well arranged on the 
sheet. Use pencil as the principal means of expression, but water 
color may first be used for the general effect of the plant, the details 
to be added afterwards in pencil. Any medium which will tell the 
story well, is the only rule in upper grades. Illustration H by Mr. 
Whitney, Salem, Mass. 


Ninth Year. I. Make drawings from flower and 
fruit sprays in both naturalistic and conventional 
coloring of not more than five values. 

Select several large specimens and place them so that they may 
be seen by the pupils, as well arranged against a background. Have 
numerous illustrations, prints, drawings, photographs, to show hand- 
ling, values, and important detail. 

Have each pupil make a drawing in water color showing the ettect 


of the spray upon its ground. Let the handling be as realistic as 
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possible. Aim for a well arranged sheet with faithful and eftectiv 
drawing of details,—a beautiful whole. 

Discuss the colors and values of the parts and decide upon a scale 
of five tones which shall interpret the spray and its background satis- 
tactorily in a decorative panel. Usually the best effects are secured 
when the largest areas are about middle value and the smallest areas 
show the strongest contrasts or are the most brilliant in color. Have 
each pupil make a tracing from his naturalistic drawing, and render it 
within an enclosing form in the five values, the background being 
neither the lightest nor the darkest value. Aim for a harmonious 
whole, carefully drawn and skilfully colored. Llustration I from 
Horace Mann school, New York City. 

HIGH SCHOOL. Freehand Classes. Each pupil 
should select some one of the fall flowers and make 
a thorough study of it. The result of many faithful 
sketches should be a sheet similar to that shown 
on page 34, to become the property of the school. 
In time the flora of the region would be represented 
in a collection of drawings valuable for reference to 
students of botany and to students of design. Any 
medium should be used which will best render the 
facts. 

The drawings reproduced on page 34 are by Mr. Bailey. The 
originals were in charcoal gray and lead pencil. 

Mechanical Classes. Pupils of these classes 
should participate in the work of making the Botan- 
ical Sheets for the school library. If any of the 
pupils own cameras they may be excused from the 
plant drawing on condition that they begin a collec- 
tion of photographs for the school. These photo- 
graphs should include views of the public buildings, 
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parks, roadways, fountains, etc., good and bad, and 
of all the best and worst architectural detail of the 
town. All such photographs will be valuable in 
pictorial composition, structural and decorative design 
and in civics. 

The illustrations on pages 36 and 37 were made possible through 
the kindness of Mr. Frank Cousins of Salem, Mass., who has added 
to the fame of that famous city by his splendid photographic repro- 
ductions of its architectural details. The historical value of such a 
collection as his increases every year. Mr. Cousins has done what 
ought to be done in every city and town. 


The Essex Institute porch is one of the finest in America, and 


this particular view of it is a masterpiece. The other photograph is 
from the house at 25 Federal Street, Salem, where Washington was 
entertained, October 29, 1789. As a study of simple Colonial panels, 
moldings, and ** hardware ” such a print is invaluable. 
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HELPFUL REFERENCE MATERIAL 
FOR SEPTEMBER WORK 


Curvature and Radiation. John Ruskin. Elements of Drawing, 


PP- 150-159. 
Drawing the Fall Flowers. Henry Turner Bailey, Book, September, 
1gol. 


Drawing Plant Forms. Walter Sargent, Book, June, 1902. Sep- 
tember 1902. 

Illustrations. Superb photographs of plant forms. Country Life in 
America. Milkweed pods and ‘“‘ Honesty,”’ January, 1904. Grapes, 
February 1904. Apples, June 1904. 

Photographs and drawings of many common plants, in Plant Form 
and Design, Midgley & Lilley. 

Japanese Studies from plant forms of Bunkio Matsuki’s publications. 

Principles of Design, Batchelder, Plates ror, 102, 104, 106 and 110. 


Japanese Flower Drawing, Charles Holme, Studio, May 1904. Richly 
illustrated. Silhouettes, Values, Colors. 

Joints and other Details. Frank G. Jackson, Lessons on Decorative 
Design, Plate XIX. Lewis F. Day, Nature in Ornament, Plates 
III and IV. 

Leaf Curvature. John Ruskin. Modern Painters, Vol. IV, Pt. 
V, Chap. XVII. 

Nature Drawing and Composition. Fred H. Daniels, Book, Sep- 
tember Igor. 

Perspective of Leaf and Flowers. James Hall, Book, September 
1902. John Ruskin, Proserpina, pp. 93, 94. 

Rendering in Values. Composition, Dow, Chaps. XII, XX and XXI. 
Nature in Ornament, Day, Plates II, 1V, VI and X. Studies in 
Plant Form and Design, Midgley & Lilley. Figs. 10, 12, 63, etc. 
Principles of Design, Batchelder, Plates 1o1, 107, etc. See also 
Chap. X. 

Seedpacks. Nature in Ornament, Day, Plate VII. Lessons on 
Decorative Design, Jackson, Plate XXII. Theory and Practice 
of Design, Jackson, Plate XXVIII. 

Silhouettes. John Ruskin. Elements of Drawing, pp. 54-58. James 
Hall, With Brush and Pen, pp. 14-37. 

Stems, Buds, Leaves and Sprays. John Ruskin. Modern Painters, 
Vol. V., Pt. VI, Chaps. III to VII. Proserpina, pp. 107-114. 

Values (see Rendering), Theory of, in Principles of Design, Batch- 
elder, Chaps. IX, X and XI on Tone Rhythm, Tone Harmony 
and Tone Balance. 
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Letters and Lettering, by Frank Chouteau Brown. 
Bates & Guild Co., Boston, 1902; 54 x 84, 214 
pp., 211 illustrations. $2. 


The growing demand for more beautiful school work has led to a 
revival of interest in pen lettering. Of the three most popular books 
on this subject suitable for the School Library, undoubtedly the best 
for the beginner is this one by Mr. Brown. His chapter To The 
Beginner gives concisely just what every novice should know, and is 
so well written that it carries conviction. A spirit of frank helpful- 
ness pervades the book. Evidently the author has gone over the whole 
subject in a most scholarly fashion, and, guided by a trained taste and 
sound common sense, has selected all that is most likely to induce a 
healthy growth in the practice of the art. It is thoroughly American. 
Recognizing our debt to the past, praising the best produced in Italy 
and elsewhere, Mr. Brown takes pleasure in the good work of living 
designers, emphasizes the importance of our Roman alphabet, and 
suggests the lines along which real progress is possible. Of the 210 
examples of lettering 140, or two thirds, are of the Roman style, and 
more than 90 of these are modern. No better test for the eye and 
hand could be devised than to require the student to show by drawings 
the subtle differences in form and spacing which these numerous 
varieties exemplify. Mr. Strange’s book is full of curious information, 
delightfully entertaining. Mr. Day’s book is a treasury of alphabets. 
Mr. Brown’s book is a guide to legible and beautiful freehand letter- 
ing by the shortest route experience has as yet discovered. 

The Principles of Design by Ernest A. Batchelder. 
The Inland Printer Company, Chicago, 1904. 
6x9, 172 pp., 117 illustrations. $3. 

Probably no other book of recent publication is at once so attrac- 
tive to the eye, so meaningless to the reader, and so rich in helpful 


suggestion to one who is willing to work. If any one will do what 


Mr. Batchelder has here so clearly described and illustrated, he will 


know what constitutes good design and rejoice in a keener eye, a more 
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skilful hand and a more discriminating taste. The volume is well 
printed. Among its hundred and seventeen illustrations not one is 
useless or commonplace. The book is invaluable, for it is the first 


attempt to put into print the teaching of Dr. Denman W. Ross of 
Harvard University, the most widely influential teacher of Design in 
America Mr. Batchelder was associated with Dr. Ross as instructor 
in the Harvard Summer School of Design in 1g01. Teachers will find 
the author’s original illustrations fresh and fruitful in suggestion 
Take, for example, the rooster, plate 94, or the rabbit, plate g2. In 
Mr. Batchelder’s case a native and potent artistic temperament insures 


the embodiment of his ** principles” in pleasing torm. 


The Royal Academy from Reynolds to Millais, 
edited by Charles Holme. John Lane, New 
York, 1904. 8}x114 inches, 154 illustrations. $2. 


Uniform with ‘* Corot and Millet,” ‘* The Genius of J. M. W. 


Turner,” etc., this Summer Supplement to the International Studio 


maintains the standard of these unrivalled publications. Nine of the 
full page plates are in colors. The volume contains among other 
valuable papers, ‘‘ The Royal Academy Its Origin and History,” by 
W.K. West. 


New England Ferns and Their Common Allies by 
Helen Eastman. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1904. 
5x74, 162 pages, 52 illustrations. 

Considering the popularity of ferns, their abundance, and the eas¢ 
with which all the more common torms may be identified, our poverty 
in fern literature is astonishing. The oldest fern book of America is 


less than thirty vears old, and handbooks of a popular character ar 


just beginning to appear. Of these Miss Eastman’s is one of the 
best It is cleverly illustrated. The glossary is as simple as possible 
and the key is adequate. The hints to beginners are excellent and 


the table of fruiting seasons is in itself a hint of the broadest kind 


and one likely to be appreciated by every fern lover. The ‘ allies” 
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are the club-mosses and horsetails. The descriptions throughout are 
admirably direct. Any person of average ability in seeing could by 


means ot this book easily identity all our common ferns.* 


THE SUMMER MAGAZINES 
Booklovers. 





For the teacher of art the most important items in the June num- 
ber are ‘‘ Where Japanese Screens are made,” p. 735, ‘‘ Orange Culture 
in California,” with fine half tones of fruit and flower, and Mr. Baker's 
article on Edmund C. Tarbell ‘‘ A Leader in American Impression- 
ism,” with portrait and four plates in color. The July number contains 
an article on the Corcoran Art Collection in Washington, illustrated 
by five plates in color: Mother and Child, Brush; Oyster Gatherers, 
Sargent; The Schism, Vibert; Landscape with Cattle, Van Marcke, 
and Von Lenbach’s portrait of Bismarck. This last forms a frontis- 
piece for an article on Von Lenbach entitled, ‘‘A Great German Portrait 
Painter,” by Harrison S. Morris. ‘‘Gods, Gems and Mascots” deals 


with the life work of Maxwell Sommerville, and is well illustrated. 


a en ee A 


‘* Studying Poetry with a Camera,” by Phebe Wescott Humphreys, will r 
suggest illustrative drawings by grammar children, and a new line of 

work for camera devotees in high schools. The August number has 
fine half-tones illustrating ‘‘ The Promise of Civic Beauty ” which every 
teacher should read. ‘* Four French Painters of Today ” is illustrated 
by four color plates: Fabiola, Henner; The Old Conqueror, Agache ; 


The Holy Inquisition, Lawrence, and A Daughter of the Rajahs, Sini- 


baldi. ‘‘ Tramping through Normandy” will interest every lover ot 
beauty. Excellent examples of vigorous pencil drawing are reproduced 
on pages 212 to 217, from sketches by Vernon Howe Bailey. They 
are ‘* Picturesque Bits of Old London.” Of these the most instructive 





*As the title indicates the book is limited to New England varieties. Our 
Ferns and Their Haunts by Willard N. Clute, a more expensive volume, includes 
every species north of the Gulf states and east of the Rockies. It contains literary 
references, curious information, and colored plates and is a delightful volume, but 
the descriptions lack the orderly clearness of Miss Eastman's. ® 
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for pupils to study for direction of stroke to produce desired ettects 


are, ** Lamb Building” entrance and ‘* Bow Street Court Room.” On 
page 265 is an interesting example of the use of ‘‘ scratch paper and 


ink,” by Paul Henry. 


Century. 


June: Four color plates, two of unusual color quality, The Green 
Kimono, by Robert Blum, The Sculptor and the King, by George de 
Forest Brush. The others are The Red Flower, by Laura C. Hills 
and Friends, by William M. Chase. There are interesting character 
studies of children in black and white by Orson Lowell, drawings ot 
the Pocket-Gopher, by Ernest Thompson-Seton, and an _ illustrated 
article on the work of Solon H. Borglum, a sculptor of the Indian and 
Cow-boy life of the west. 

July: The New West Point, by Sylvester Baxter, with its splen 
did illustrations, gives one a foretaste of what ‘* Picturesque America” 
is to be a century or two hence. These illustrations otter admirable 
studies in composition of line and value. Among the other valuable 
half-tones are Mrs. Augerstern by Sir Thomas Lawrence. A Fairy 
Tale by Samuel Isham, and the sketches illustrating The Conspiracy 
of Krass by Leon Guipon. Mr. DeKay’s article on the bronze chariot 
is well worth reading. Do not overlook the last drawing in the 
magazine by Kemble; Church couldn’t have done it better with so 
few lines. 

August: A rich number. Four Lombard Villas in color. by Max- 
field Parrish, clever sketches by Charlotte Harding, spirited black and 
white sketches of people at Coney Island by F. C. Yohn, of sights at 
the St. Louis Exposition by André Castaigne, and of children by 
Orson Lowell, extraordinary color plates of fish in Bermuda waters 
by Charles R. Knight. The atmospheric qualities and the frank 
brush work of the original by W. J. Aylward, are well preserved in the 
half-tone on page 512 engraved by H. C. Merrill. The Colossal 
Bridges of Utah, and the Summer Splendor of the Chinese Court are 
both of surprising interest. 
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Chautauquan. 


June: A Railroad number of great interest to boys \ 
articles relating to libraries and their relation to children, full 
gestion to teachers. Usefularticle on The Clovers and the Bun 


by Anna Comstock. 


July: Where the Ghost Walked it Elsinore by Felicia Buttz 


Clark is instructive. The C. L. S. C. Banners offer suggestions 
design. The Banner is a tough problen 

August The illustrations accompanying A Reading Jou 
Through Japan, to which this number is devoted, offer suggestions 
pictorial composition, the pose and flower arrangement \ val re 
bibliography on Japan is appended 
Country Life. 

June: Beautiful Doorways for high school classes in mechanical 
drawing. Sprays of fruit trees and blossoming orchids to help it 
nature drawing and design Pictures of bulldogs and ot poultry 
Pictures of small yachts, useful in pictorial composition. The co ! 


home of Henry Clay, illustrated. 
July Pictures ot sheep, old horses, ot quails and bluejavs 
uable article on seashore shells. Home of Nathaniel Hawthe 


richly illustrated. 


August: Beautiful large pictures of swans, hens and roos 
The swan pictures are superb. Pictures of herring, and incidental 
dories so difficult to draw correctly. Good half-tones of the n 
mallow, the hop, the peony. Home of Longfellow, illustrated 


Craftsman. 


June: a valuable number. Street Fixtures and Vital Art, by 


R. M. Maltbie, Decorative Studies of Insect Forms. from the Fri 


tel 
ly ot 


ul sh 


neh 


and Oriental Rugs: Their Design and Symbolism, by Jessie Kingsley 


Curtis, are all of exceptional value to the art teacher. Anothe 


instructive article is About Japanese Boxes, and still another 
, , 


Prehistoric Pottery in Memphis, Tennessee, both illustrated 
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Colorado Desert and California, by Gustave Stickley, is a most read 


able article because of the author’s individual point of view and his 
original observations. It is not the work of a professional ‘‘ writer- 
up Flower motifs for Curtains and Pillows, advocates a sane and 
tfective sort of design, but some of the designs are well, good 


subjects for criticism from the point of view ot pure design. 

July: Municipal Art, by Irene Sargent, is the leading article in 
more than one sense. The Interior Decorations of the Franciscan 
missions of the Southwest, illustrate mostly what not to do in decora- 
tion. The life and work ot Mlle. Breslau, a friend of Marie Bashkirt 
seff, is of interest to all who read Marie’s Journal. A Comparative 
Study of Sevres Methods is illustrated for the most part with ** warn 
ings” for the young designer. Nature and Art in California, by M1 
Stickley is a continuation of his delightful observations in the west. 
\mong his illustrations are several other ‘** warnings,” notably those 
on pages 380, 384, 385, 386 and 387. ‘* The Ginghko Tree” page is 
worth preserving tor Grammat children to see 

\uvust \ rich number. Architecture, \merican Aspect, by 
Julius F. Harder, is comprehensively illustrated. The applied Arts in 


the Paris Salons of 1904 is illustrated so well that one sees L’Art 


Nouveau at its best. The old doorways of the Franciscan Missions 
are extremely interesting, and some of them are beautiful. Two pro 
fusely illustrated articles deal with Japanese pottery and bronze. Ihe 


German Exhibit at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition impresses on: 
as being betterhere, as seen through Mr. Stickley’s eves and as shown 


in half-tone, than the original at St. Louis. Supervisors would do 


well to think upon Dr. Pudor’s Thoughts upon Modern Industrial Art. 


Harper's. 

June: Fine studies of children by Alice Barber Stevens, pages 
139-143. Of the two color plates by Howard Pyle, the best is at page 
77. Sterner’s red chalk and pencil drawing page 9, would have been 
more pleasing it the red had been less intense. Of Elizabeth Shippen 


Green's plates the best in composition and in effect of light is at page 


19. The most directly useful article is Dr. McCook’s The Strange 
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Cycle of the Cicada, with its carefully drawn illustrations by Harry 
Fenn, Compare his handling of the pen with Walter Hale’s pages 
132to 138. Howsunnyand full of atmosphere ‘‘ The City of Beautiful 


Towers” appears to be! 


July: To Charlotte Harding belongs the honor of having produced 
the most original and the most beautiful illustrations, pages 301 to 
306. The color is very cleverly managed, especially on page 301 
Walter Appleton Clark’s drawings, pages 277 to 254 are decorative 
designs rather than sketches from nature. The half-tones this month 
are asa whole, only fair. Many are loosely composed, carelessly draw1 
or crudely toned. Sterner’s page 217 is one of the best, and that by 
the same artist on page 227 is among the worst. Elizabeth Shippen 
Green has three colored half-tones, the best being that on page 179 
where a moonlight effect is well suggested by the use of a blue-green. 
The frontispiece, in two colors and black, by T. K. Hanna, Jr., is 
astonishingly rich considering the means used to produce the effect. 
The Fourth Dimension, by C. H. Hinton, is worth reading as a mental 


eymnastic. 


August: Hlomer nods sometimes. Here are illustrations by the 
foremost of modern illustrators, yet as a whole they are disappointing. 
Ihe best plates are Pyle’s, in color, page 329, The Mother, by W. D 
Stevens, page 355, the headpiece by Sme dley, page 364 and his tinted 
halt-tone, page 373, Castaigne’s Prince gazing into the fire, page 377, 
and Indignation Ran High, by Alice Barker Stevens, page 405. 
Sterner’s pencil and White’s pen are mussy this month, and many of 
the experiments in color are unfortunate, especially the frontispiece, the 
initials and the Bertha in The Sword of Ahab, the first two full page 
plates by Smedley and the blue intrusions in Her Letters. The orna- 
mented initial, page 364, is an example of what children should never 
do —that snarl of Renaissance ornament hung upon a Gothic A! 
There are a dozen slips in perspective and proportion which any bright 


high school student would notice when glancing through the plates 


tor the first time. 
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House Beautiful. 


June: A few simple and beautiful vase forms, pages 5 and 9. 
Deerfield’s Craftswomen has illustrations of baskets. Pottery of the 
Pennsylvania Germans is illustrated by four small but excellent 
examples. Practical Hints on China Painting shows several good 
designs. The Bradstreet Crafthouse is worth knowing about. Among 
the advertisements is a good camel’s head for reference next Christmas 
when the wise men are being drawn again. 

July: A Disappearing Southern Home Industry treats of the old 
fashion ‘‘ split baskets.” There is also a brief article on Cross-stitch 
and Bead-work, with several pretty designs taken from the School 
Arts Book! 

August: Enlarged; better half-tones. Eagle’s Nest Camp appears 
to be a Paradise. Good article on Camping Out with the Comforts 
of Home, by Dorothy Storrs. Instructive pencil sketches of archi 


tectural detail in Rural England, by Robert Brown. 


McClure’s. 

June: The fascinating Peril of the Icebergs, by P. T. McGrath, 
has some unusually brilliant black and white illustrations by M. J. 
Burns, and The New Missioner, by N. M. W. Woodrow, has some 
unusually bold and effective ones by F. Walter Taylor, drawn perhaps 
in charcoal. Pages 150 and 151 are as clever and as effective in 
arrangement and in drawing as anything the whole range of summer 
magazines atfords. There are some pretty good bear studies by Arthur 
Heming, pages 169 to 176. 

July: Orson Lowell’s studies of children in The Land of Heart’s 
Desire are full of character and show clever pen work. Color in flat 
or stippled tones combined with the free pen lines does not add to the 
attractiveness of these illustrations. How much better it is in the 
next illustrations, the wash drawings by Martin Justice,—at least in 
some of them. The omission of warm color in the faces, pages 255 
and 256, gives an unpleasant pallor. The drawings on pages 253 and 


254 are the best in color. One hundred Masterpieces by John La 
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Farge deals with the Portraits of Children. There are four full page 


tinted illustrations, one by the Japanese artist Nobuzane, the others 


by Velasquez. Hi Chee’s Hlorsee is charmingly illustrated by W. D. 
Stevens in pen and ink. Each individual character is portrayed with 
an astonishing facility. 

August: Good cover design little girl in a circle, and four other 


interesting drawings in color by Jessie Wilcox Smith, that on page 
343 being especially good. Best pen drawings, A. B. Frost's, pages 


440 to 447; notice the eyes! The sketches by Reginald Birch for King 
Coal are original (no backgrounds) and tull of spirit hey illustrate 


William Jordan’s decorative borders for the Songs, 


good os spotting 


pages 372 and 373, show the rectangular motive fairly well embodied 


New England. 


June: Bog Plants, by Rosalind Richards, shows eight half-tones 
trom bog tlowers A Model Public Library describes the James Black- 
stone Memorial at Brantord, Con: The ill trations include the 
eight panels, by Oliver Dennitt Grover vhibiting The Development 


of the Book. They form an instructive series tor children to study 


July Bridges, Ancient and Modern, by Clyde Elbert Ordway 
with nine full paged plates from European examples is the most 


‘ 


important article for art teachers to re 


August: Yarmouth, a Typical Cape Cod Town, by I i Matthews 
Bangs, is good tor inlanders to read There in interesting and well 
illustrated article on Church Organs, by Clyde Ibert Ordway, and 


another on The Poland Spring Art Exhibition 


Outing. 


200d pic tures 


June: Many pictures of boating and fishing, sever: 
of horses and horse’s heads. Well illustrated article on Where we get 


our ideas of Country Places in Ameri Splendid landscape subject 


for interpreting in values page 537 sPucvestive figures ot girls tor 
golting posters, pages 255 to 2y! Sugevestive figures of boys for pose 


drawings, pages 271 to 279. 
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July: On the Banks of the Ohio contains five photographic 
studies involving the figure, by Clifton Johnson, admirably adapted 
to interpretation in five values. There are pictures of high jumping 
horses, of fishermen, of high mountain climbers and of the solitary 
camper. Read American Copies of English Great Halls, and look at 
the pictures of scenery in Siam. 

August: The New Sport of ‘‘ Hawking,” by Herbert K. Job, is 
capital reading and contains photographs of young hawks by the 
author which will prove valuable in design. Good picture (adobe 
hut, page 605) for rendering in values. A snarling Jaguar, page 592, 
worth saving for future reference. Rather poor drawing of a Kan- 
garoo, page 590, but better than can usually be found. A sunny 
willow by a brook, page 533, worth saving as a typical willow clump. 
Good canoe pictures tor posters, pages 524 to 532. 

Printing Art. 

June: Example of wood engraving by Peckwell, the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin. Some Italian Manuscripts and Early Types is of interest 
to all interested in beautiful school papers. Blind-stamping for Book 
Covers is illustrated by six beautiful examples. Fourteen examples 
ot Two Color Engraving — most of them excellent, notably on pages 
113, 116 and 119. Example of rendering landscape in three flat tones 
and three values, page 125. Several good decorative borders. 

July : Good freehand Roman letters, the Powell Series, Advt. 110. 
The Genesis of Book Decoration, by C. Howard Walker, illustrated, 
and Head-bands and Tail-pieces by Theodore DeVinne, illustrated, are 
both full of instructive hints for teachers of design. Beautiful bord- 
ers, initials, etc., and suggestive simple color schemes — one color and 
black or two or three and black, appear in every number. 

August: Perfect half-tones of horrible designs for cut glass, and 
ot some good designs for silver ware and jewelry. Good bold orna- 
ments and ornamental initials, and excellently arranged pages. 
Instructive examples of coloring, advt. 135, frontispiece, page 193, 
advts. 143, 145, 147, 151. The best plate in the book is in color, advt. 


139, an extremely clever original perfectly reproduced. 
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Scribner's. 

June: The frontispiece is an unusually effective tinted and en- 
graved half-tone, a reproduction of Chester Harding’s painting of 
William Clark. Among the best half-tones must be classed Frost's 
on page 275—so suggestive of timid suspense, on page 677—how 
full of character each attitude and expression! and on page 679 
charged with atmosphere without being hazy. Equally good is 
Yohn’s on page 740—worth studying not only for its convincing 
portrayal of character but for its treatment of values. How skilfully 
the legs of the children and the folds of the dress are made unobtrusive 
through equality of value! The pen drawing page 682 need not have 
been signed. Noone but A. B. Frost can express humor and pathos 
like that. 

July: Admirable frontispiece and other illustrations by Edwin B. 
Child. The tinting is wonderfully well managed in The Middle 
West in its Glory a glory more majestic than ever falls in New 
England. The half-tone on page g is a model illustration, very simple 
and effective. Of the other half-tones probably the best is Yohn’s, 
page 50. Teachers would do well to read Mr. Desmond's article on 
Criticism in the Field of Art, for there is much which is applicable in 
school rooms. Beatrice Hanscomb’s Open-air Hymn, page 37, must 
not be omitted, 

‘* For health, and for the seeing eye 
I thank thee, Lord.” 

August: Cover a good color scheme in green-yellow with touches 
of its complementary. Six admirable tinted half-tones by F. Walter 
Taylor, pages 185 to 192, and an extremely clever set by May Wilson 
Preston, pages 141 to 149. Notice especially the headpiece, page 141, 
and the parrot, page 146. Frost contributes some good character 
studies notably those on page 209. What not to encourage in pen 
drawing is well illustrated by the work of Raymond M. Crosby, page 
150 to 159. The pages to be admired and studied for their effective 
rendering are by Jules Guérin illustrating The Lost City. The 


frontispiece by W. L. Jacobs is good for its delicate richness of color. 
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St. Nicholas. 


June: Orson Lowell is better with his pen than with his brush. 
The frontispiece and his other wash drawings, pages 679 and 680, are 
poorly composed and very spotty. Compare page 679 with Relyer’s, 
page 728, where the abundant detail is subordinated to the whole 
Clever photographs of young wrens illustrate Mr. Finley’s article on 
Rearing a Wren Family. The best pen drawings are by Birch, pages 
714-715. 

July: When Daphne Danced and A Summer Sunday Hour of 
Long Ago, give Colonial costumes. Japanese costumes are illustrated 
in Kibun Daizin, and Indian things—tepees, ornaments, bow and 
arrow and lasso in use — are shown on pages 834 to 837. There is a 
good drawing of the Harpy Eagle, by J. M. Gleeson, on page 833, and 
of grotesque bears and other wild animals by E. Warde Blaisdell on 
page 790. The Still Life competition will furnish suggestions for the 
winter model drawing. 

August: Interesting crayon drawings by W. Bender illustrate the 
first article, Elinor Arden, Royalist. There are fairly good drawings 
of lambs, a performing elephant, a high-jumping horse, a pair of 
squirrels and a family of grasshoppers and cicadas. The masterpiece 
in animal drawing is Dick ‘‘the great, big cat,” on page go1, by 
B. Rosenmeyer. Among the most useful articles for schools are 
A Summer’s Day at Innsbruck, by Charlotte Parsons, and Jellyfishes, 
attractively illustrated, by H. W. Conn. 


Studio. 


June: Line drawings, figures, by Lucien Monod, and by E. Burne- 
Jones, mostly heads, for high school students to study. Strong 
decorative landscapes in a few well defined values by Walter Leis- 


tikow and others by Harry Van der Weyden for grammar pupils to 


study. Some charming interiors and the cutest of wooden toys for 
manual training teachers to study. Excellent silhouettes in ink from 
the figure in costume. There is a good review, illustrated, of the 


Whistler exhibition, in Boston, by A. E.G. 
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July: An Exhibition number full of suggestive illustrations, 
pictures from the Salon of 1904, from the Royal Academy, and from 
various minor shows, also half-tones from the sculpture, glass and 
metal work. The Artistic Ensemble of the St. Louis Fair is described 
by Charles H. Coffin, with nine good views. The most entertaining 
article is that by Octave Maus on Whistler in Belgium. The leading 
article deals with the art of Thomas Collier. 

\ugust: The Work of Felix Bracquemond is unique in its per- 
spective effects. Many of the illustrations seem to show objects as 
seen through a reading glass brought near, magnified. There are 
exquisite half-tones of landscapes by F. Whitehead, and a strong and 
rich color plate of a landscape, by A. Henry Fullwood. Baillie Scott’s 
Country Cottage is well rendered in color. The Vienna Artists’ 
Colony and Art Education at Burslem are full of helpful illustrations 
of applied designs. To china painters I commend most seriously the 
study of pages 134 to 136. The Ionides Collection at South Kensing- 
ton is illustrated by two Burne-Jones pictures, two by Rossetti, two by 
L’Hermitte and one by Millet, not often available to teachers. The 
Art of Monotyping and the decorative landscapes pages 176 to 180, 
will be welcomed by high school teachers. If the sky were properly 
toned ‘** On the Heath,” by Whitehead, page 151, would be a charming 


piece of color. 


World of Today. 


June: A Note on Verestchagin with portrait and two tinted half- 
tones from his paintings. A good tinted half-tone of a Japanese 
Cavalry Captain in a Japanese setting. A view in a banana orchard 
— the raggedest of all orchards. 

July : Good photograph of President Roosevelt and his four sons. 
Splendidly illustrated article on Recent Discoveries in the Roman 
Forum by Raffaelle Simboli. Some good tree pictures. pages 574 to 
879. The Truth about the Cowboy has many illustrations worth 


interpreting in values. Good pictures of Blarney Castle, of Melrose 


Abby and of Poet's Corner, Westminster. 
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August: A description, illustrated, of Desire Despradelle’s 1500 
foot monument “To the Glory of the American People.” Good 
pictures of lake steamers, flocks of sheep in the west, college halls, 
presidents of women’s colleges, nominees for the presidency and vice- 
presidency. Views of the Greth airship, coasting schooners in silhou- 


ette and a typical coast light house. 


World’s Work. 

June: The Ideal Village, by Jay Wheeler Dow, is richly illustrated 
from beautiful photographs by the author from different villages in 
New England and elsewhere. Very interesting and well illustrated 
article on Commonsense Country Schools (Winnebago, Ill.) Val- 
uable suggestions, with plan, on How to Lay out a Model School 
Ground. 

July: An Inspiring number. Every teacher should read it. The 
American Uplift is the general topic. Profusely illustrated. Of 
especial interest to teachers is Miss Shaw’s article First-hand Educa- 
tion in Sensible Schools. In How American Taste is Improving Mr. 
Charles H. Coffin gives examples of good and bad art side by side 
libraries, mural decorations, parlor cars, etc. Among pictures of 
Presidents of Women’s Colleges is a good half-tone from Sargent’s 
portrait of Miss Thomas of Bryn Mawr. 

August: Special Double Exposition number. The most compre 
hensive, the best illustrated review of the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition which has yet appeared. Excellent cover design by E. Stetson 


Crawford. 





EDITORIAL 


OUNG AMERICA again confronts 
the pedagogue! On the whole the 
little artist in the second grade of 
the Whittier school, Durango, 
Colorado, who made the illustra- 
tion for us, has sized up the 


Situation with ludicrous fidelity. 
Of course he never intended it, he 
was merely telling about a boy 
who asked his uncle to teach him 
to make kites, but there is a pro- 











found significance in this earless 
pupil before his earless teacher, 
the one so resolute in his remem- 
bered manners and the other so 
stolid in his persistent gazing over the head of his 
charge. Let us do away with this attitude at once. 
Let us be friends with the children. Sympathy will 
help to solve all problems. 








q@ Enthusiasm for the work of the new school year 
depends upon three things, health, love of teaching, 
and consciousness of an increased power to teach 
well. If a Magazine can have enthusiasm, the 
School Arts Book is enthusiastic. As a sign of 
health the Editor might adduce our recent acqui- 
sition of the business and good will of the Drawing 
and Manual Training Journal, of Charleston, S. C. 
The spirit of helpfulness and devotion manifested 
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by that magazine will now serve to strengthen our 
own, and to increase our determination to make The 
School Arts Book an inspiration to teachers every- 
where. As for love of teaching, perhaps it will be 
sufficient to confess with Emerson that, ‘‘ The gar- 
rulity of advising was born with us’’! That we 
shall be able to teach better the coming year is true 
beyond a peradventure, for the course we present 
in a Supplement as the basis for that teaching is 
the result of a conference of Mr. Frank Alvah Par- 
sons, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, Mr. 
Walter Sargent, State Supervisor of Drawing, Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. James Hall, Director Department of 
Fine Arts, Ethical Culture School, New York, Mr. 
Nathaniel L. Berry, Supervisor of Drawing, Newton, 
Mass., and the Editor of this magazine. 


@ The new course is the first, so far as we know, 
which outlines the elements of beauty both in form 
and in color with reference to elementary handi- 
craft, and the principles of representation and design 
in the light of the well established results of child 
study, follows a pedagogical sequence from grade 
to grade, and presents all topics in relation to the 
seasons and to school work in general. The Chart 
at first sight may appear to show the course reduced 
to the point of the unknowable, but a little study 
will make evident not only the grading and the 
larger divisions of the subject, but the emphasis 
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placed upon representation in the lower grades and 
upon design in the upper grades. Perspective prin- 
ciples, as such, are not introduced until the sixth 
grade, and working drawings, involving the use of 
scale, board, T square, and triangles, have no place 
until the ninth grade and even then are subordin- 
ated to structural design. This course aims to open 
the mind to the realm of art and to develop personal 
power to produce beautiful things. 


q@ Tabulated statements are sure to appear mechan- 
ical and to suggest hard and fast divisions never 
found in the best practice. This Chart is no excep- 
tion. The irregularities in the arrangement are the 
result of an attempt to suggest flexibility, but they 
are inadequate. All schools do not begin September 
first. Breaks always occur in November and De- 
cember. Vacations interrupt the spring work, and 
graduations cut short the work in June. The inter- 
secting lines of the Chart must be considered as 
occupying the central or average positions of lines 
which in practice might vary two or three weeks in 
either direction. But some sort of fundamental 
statement is necessary if we are to do constructive 
work. We must know ‘‘ where we are at’’ every 
day. A Chart of the course will save us from being 
‘fall at sea.’’ 


@ One year ago I asked the co-operation of all sub- 
scribers, that our magazine might be made as 
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directly helpful as possible. I want to thank publicly 
the hundreds who have helped by sending words of 
appreciation, articles for publication, brief accounts 
of successful lessons, examples of pupils’ work, 
courses of studies, school periodicals, suggestions 
for improving the subject matter, and witty remarks 
by children to spice the advertising pages of the 
magazine. For some reason the Massachusetts 
teachers have been heard from most frequently. 
Perhaps they knew me well enough to take me at 
my word. Their contributions appear in every 
number. But the School Arts Book must not be a 
Massachusetts magazine; the western and southern 
teachers should share in its success, and their pupils 
should have the pleasure of finding their work re- 
produced in its pages. Again let me bespeak the 
co-operation of every reader, especially of those in 
the southern and western states. Let us all know 
of your successes. Let me hear how the Book 
can be made to serve you more acceptably. Every 
contribution will be suitably acknowledged. 


@ A letter from a teacher in New York contains 
the following: 

If you will kindly discuss the various meanings attached to the 
expression, ‘*‘ Artfor art’s sake,” many students will be grateful to you. 

‘‘Art for art's sake’’ is a modern invention. All 
the old art was applied art—-for drinking cups, 
temple walls, cathedrals, altars, banners to be car- 
ried in procession, ceilings, hangings, books, gems, 
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etc. Easel pictures and other unrelated art are the 
more recent accompaniments of luxury and the 
schools. 

When by an arrangement of abstract spots of 
paint an artist produces on his canvas. shapes, 
measures and tones which have balance, rhythm 
and harmony he produces a bit of art for art’s 
sake,—a pleasing but meaningless ‘ picture’’ or 
‘*design.’’ Strictly speaking, the moment the shape 
assumes significance, or the spots are arranged with 
reference to weaving or stenciling, the art for art’s 
sake has disappeared, and the thing becomes a 
picture or a bit of decoration for some purpose. 

But considering the phrase more broadly ‘ Art 
for art’s sake’’ is allied with Emerson’s fine phrase, 
‘* Beauty is its own excuse for being.’’ Whatever 
the subject or meaning of the picture, whatever the 
significance or use of the design, unless the canvas 
itself or the hanging is beautiful considered merely 
as an arrangement of shapes, measures and tones, 
it is not fine art. If it is beautiful, the subject is 
of secondary importance. 

Dr. John C. Van Dyke has published a series 
of seven university lectures in a book called Art for 
Art’s Sake.* In the introduction he explains that 
the lectures deal with painting as practiced by the 
painters. In the first lecture he affirms that the 





* Charles Scribner's Sons, N. Y., 1897. Size 4's x7, pp. 250. Illustrated, 24 
plates 
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‘‘average person’’ wants a picture to be ‘‘an epito- 
mized novel in paint,’’ while the artist chooses 
rather to picture beauties of color, form, tone, atmo- 
sphere and light. In a word the book deals with 
the technical beauties of painting. Ruskin has dis- 
cussed the subject in Modern Painters.* All painters, 
it would seem, might be arranged in groups cons- 
tituting a sort of scale. Verestchagin is a type of 
those at the black end, Millet of those in the middle, 
and Whistler of those at the white end. Verest- 
chagin saw in painting a means of preaching peace 
by describing the unspeakable horrors of war, — 
the subject was everything. Whistler saw in paint- 
ing a means of giving pleasure to the eye,—the 
subject was nothing. His own mother’s portrait 
was exhibited as ‘‘An arrangement in gray and 
silver.’’ Parsons preach, say those who believe in 
‘‘Art for art’s sake,’’ novelists tell stories, histo- 
rians give facts; painters should do with paint what 
musicians do with musical sounds — produce har- 
monies. For Whistler and his school, however, all 
songs may be ‘‘ songs without words,’’ or songs in 
an unknown tongue. Millet sings as sweetly, but 
the common people catch the words of his song, 
and like him all the better for talking sense. Sig- 
nificant art is not necessarily something less than 
fine art. 





*See Topical Index, Vol. V. under “‘ Art, Great, definition of, i. 74-77, iti. 19, 
27, 59,"" etc. 
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@ One of the chief delights of life is the discovery 
of citizens of the kingdom of spirit,—children of 
light disguised as carpenters, farmers, janitors, char- 
women and teachers. I received recently a collection 
of neatly printed ‘‘memory gems’”’ from a cabinet 
maker of South Lancaster, Mass., Henry B. Damon, 
by name, whose motto is, 


‘*To abolish Ignorance by Knowledge ; 
To eradicate Vice by Virtue; 
To displace Disease by Health; 
To dispel Darkness by Light.”’ 


Among the quotations worth having by heart is this 
from Ruskin, which might well serve as our motto 
for the year: 

‘* All Knowledge is lost which ends in the know- 
ing, for every truth we know is a candle given us 
to work by. Gain all the knowledge you can, and 
then use it for the highest purposes.”’ 


q@ In a recent letter from Dr. Ross occurs this pas- 
sage, a veritable memory gem for all teachers of 
art. ‘‘How much better to do things than to run 
things. How much better to paint than to talk about 
painting. The real teacher is always the man who 
does it. ‘‘ Does it’’ is almost ‘‘docet!’’ 
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Leaves. 
Stalks with heads. 


Colored pencil, brush, 


EMPLACEMENT. 


Size. Shape. 
Position on sheet. 


SEDGES, 
SIMPLE FLOWERS. 


Colored pencil, brush. 


EMPLACEMENT. 


Enclosing form. 

Shape and size. 
SIMPLE FLOWERS, 
SEDGES. 


Colored pencil, brush. 


Erratic Outlines. 
Colored pencil, brush. 


EMPLACEMENT. 





Masses. 
Position on sheet. 


FRUIT, VEGETABLES. 


Colored pencil, brush. 


EMPLACEMENT. 


Masses. 
Enclosing form. 


VEGETABLES, FRUIT. 


Colored pencil, brush. 


BUILDING DECORATIVE OBJECTS. 


Natural and artificial objects on squared paper. 
THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS APPLICATIONS. 
Any appropriate medium. 


HUES OF COLOR. 
RO, OY, YG, GB, BV, VR. 
Recognition, naming, making. 
CHARTS OF COLLECTED EXAMPLES. 
SPACE BREAKING. 
Two related areas, Consistent variation in sizes. 
THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS APPLICATIONS. 
Any appropriate medium. 





& REPRESENTATION DESIGN 

r~ a: “PLANT DRAWING COLOR & FORM ELEMENTS & APPLICATIONS! ARTIFICIAL OBJECTS 

—_ is in 

& SEPTEMBER OCTOBER NOVEMBER | DECEMBER JANUARY be 
| MOVEMENT. MASSES. THE SPECTRUM. SPECTRUM COLORS. FREE EXPRESSION. 

1) “eecsterr. | cggatmemae | Rie ge colts a 
| GRAseEs, CESSES. FRUITS. TOYS AND FAMILIAR OBJECTS 


Silhouettes. 


Brush and ink, colored penc 





GUIDED EXPRESSION. 


Incidents and Situation 
Selection of the suprem 
Selection of most signi! 
TOYS, IMPLEMENTS, UTENSI 
Silhouettes. 


Brush and ink, water color, 





VALUES IN COLOR. 
General idea of tints and shades. 
Recognition, naming. making. 

CHART MADE IN WATER COLOR. 


SPACE BREAKING. 
Three related areas. 
Repetition. 

ROMAN STRIPE RIBBON, ANIMAL BORDER. 
Harmony in one color. (First mode.) 


Movement in one direction. 


(Flat tones). 


GENERAL APPEARANC 
Conditions and experie: 
Effects of wind, rain, et 
Selection of most effect 

MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 

PERSONAL ENVIRONMENT. 
Realistic coloring. 

Brush and ink, water color, 








EMPLACEMENT. 
Relation of sizes 
and shapes. 

SIMPLE FLOWER 
SPRAYS. 
Naturalistic color. 
Silhouette. 
Water color, ink. 


PROPORTION. 


Relation of masses. 
SIMPLE FLOWER 
SPRAYS. 

(In vases.) 
Color. 
Silhouette. 

Ink, water color. 


VALUES. 
Three related tones. 


LARGE FLOWER 
SPRAYS. 


Characteristic color. 


Water color. 


PROPORTION. 


Masses. 

Lines of growth. 
TREES, FRUITS, 
AUTUMN LEAVES. 

Naturalistic color. 

Silhouette. 

Water color, ink. 





FORESHORTEN- 
ING. 


Masses. Flat tones. 


LEAVES & FLOWERS. 
Two values. 


Ink, pencil, water color 





FORESHORTEN- 
ING. 
Mass, outline. 
LEAVES & FLOWERS. 
Naturalistic color. 


Water color, pencil. 





COMPLIMENTARY COLORS. 


WARM AND COOL COLORS. 
Two groups, O, R, ¥; B,G, V. Teach to recognize. 
Reciprocal keying. 

CHART MADE IN WATER COLOR. 

SPACE BREAKING. 
Five related areas, Bisymmetric balance. 


SIMPLE BOWLS AND CUPS. Paper silhouettes. 
BORDERS. Stripe and line elements. 


Harmony in one color and neutrals. (First mode.) 








Three groups; R-G, O-B, Y-V. 

Neutralization by complements. 

Balance of value; three equal intervals. 
CHART OF COMPLEMENTS made in water color. 


SPACE BREAKING. 
Any number of related areas. 
Consistent variety in shapes. 
PLAIDS AND DECORATIVE LANDSCAPES. 
Harmony in Complements. (Second mode.) 


—_— 


PROPORTIONS. 
Two dimensions. 
Masses. Form and siz 
MAPS, FRAMED PICTURES, W 
Monochromatic colorin 


Brush and ink, water color. 


SPECIFIC APPEARANC 


Sketches involving the 
Enclosing form, dividec 


SPHERICAL AND HEMISPHER 


Bowls, baskets, jars, va: 
Harmony in compleme: 


Pencil, water color. 








INTERRELATED COLORS. 

Three groups; minus blue, minus,red, minus yellow. 
Subdivisions; R&O,O& Y; Y&G,G&B; B&V,V.& R. 
CHART OF THREE INTERVALS BETWEEN COMPLEMENTS. 
UNIT MAKING AND DISTRIBUTING. 

Straight and curved line elements. Balance; equal areas 
at equal distances; unequal areas at unequal distances 
SURFACE PATTERNS. Full drop repetition, regular and 


alternate. 
Harmony in Related colors. (Third mode.) 





FORESHORTENING. 


Curvilinear faces. 
Characteristic details a1 
Enclosing form, divide 


CYLINDRICAL OBJECTS. Bot 
Harmony in Related co 
Pencil, water color. 








STRUCTURE. 


Stems, joints, bracts. 
FLOWER AND FRUIT 
SPRAYS. 
Naturalistic color. 
Pencil, water color. 


STRUCTURE. 
Leaves ; venation, 
edge. Sprays and 
Seed-packs. 
FLOWER AND FRUIT 
SPRAYS. 
Naturalistic color. 
Water color, pencil. 





COMPOSITION. 
Background. 
Five values. 
FLOWER AND FRUIT 
SPRAYS. 
Naturalistic color. 
Conventional color. 
Water color. 


VALUES. 
Five related tones. 
SPRAYS AND TWIGS. 


Characteristic color. 


Water color, pencil. 


COMPOSITION. 


Flat background. 
Three related values 


FRUIT AND FLOWER 
SPRAYS. 


Conventional color. 
Pencil, water color. 


COMPOSITION. 


Grouping of objects. 
Arrangement of masses 
PLANTS, ‘FRUITS, 
VEGETABLES. 
Naturalistic color. 
Conventional color. 





Water color. 








COLOR SCALES. 
Spectrum colors in five values. 
Keying for dominant tone. 
CHARTS OF SCALES. 


FORM BUILDING AND SPACE BREAKING. 
Abstract curves; circular, elliptical, oval. 
Balance of divided areas, at equal and unequal dis- 
tances. 
USEFUL ORjJECTS. Band and linear decoration. 
Harmony in Related colors. (Third mode.) 
COLOR SCALES. 
Nine values. 
Balance in hue. 
CHARTS OF SCALES. 


UNIT MAKING AND DISTRIBUTING. 
The abstract spot. Movement in rhythm. 
Balance in tone. 

SURFACE PATTERNS. Half drop and irregular drop. 
Harmony in neutrals, first, second and third mode. 


Balance in intensity. 





COLOR SCALES. 

Nine values. Intensities. 

Triads. Primaries, binaries, combinations. 
CHARTS OF SPECTRUM COLORS. 


CONVENTIONALIZATION. 

Plant and animal motifs. 
USEFUL OBJECTS. Refined color, proportion, contour. 
SURFACE PATTERNS. Conventional motifs. 

Harmony in unrelated colors. (Fourth mode.) 


GROUPING. 
Effects of distance and | 
Enclosing form, foregrc 
SPHERICAL, HEMISPHERICAL 
Harmony in Related col 
Pencil and water color. 
CONVERGENCE. 
Rectilinear faces, one ar 
Outline, mass, suggeste 
RECTILINEAR OBJECTS, boxes 
Harmony in first, secon 
Pencil and water color. 








COMPOSITION. 
Two and three sets of cc 
Outline, mass, suggeste 
CONSISTENT GROUPS, INTE! 
Harmony in any mode. 


Pencil, water color, pen and 
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hoo! Arts Book, 1904-1905 For Supervisors and Teachers — 


REPRESENTATION 


‘TS AND LANDSCAPE 





DESIGN 


ANIMAL DRAWING PLANT DRAWING ELEMENTS AND APPLICATION 











FEBRUARY MARCH | APRIL MAY | JUNE 
ACTION. NATURAL POSITION AND COLOR. 
subjects. Children at play, people, animals, etc., under Direction of growth. 


, Christmas experiences. 
ECTS IN SCHOOL AND HOME. 


Natural color in flat tones. 
SPRING FLOWERS. 
Whole plants (except root). 


various conditions. 
ILLUSTRATED INCIDENTS. 
Jumping rope, rolling hoop, playing ball. 
pencils. 


Colored pencil and brush. Water color and pencil. 


ON. ACTION AND EMPLACEMENT. 
tions illustrated. People, animals, birds, etc., singly and in sig- 
reme moment. nificant groups. 
ignificant elements. ILLUSTRATED LANGUAGE PAPERS ; 
INSILS, FURNITURE. PERSONAL EXPERIENCES. 

Mother Goose, myths, days of week, months. 
Brush and ink, paper cutting. 





FORM AND COLOR (WHOLES). 


Characteristic masses. 
Characteristic color in flat tones. 


SPRING GROWTHS. 
Buds, sprouts, etc. 


lor, paper cutting. Water color, colored pencil. 








ANCE. ‘ ‘ GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. FORM AND COLOR (PARTS). 
eriences illustrated. . . . . 
>, ae. Common animals, birds, fishes, singly and in Relative areas and colors. 


a. oe : significant groups. 

ttective view. g group 

08 AND TRANSPORTATION. ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL WORK. LOCAL EVENTS. 
T. Myths, historical stories, the circus, fires. 
Water color, pencil, paper cutting. 


SPRING GROWTHS. 
Twigs, catkins, sprouts, etc. 

: Water color, colored pencil. 

lor, pencil. 


— 








PROPORTION AND GROUPING. 


Typical animals. 
National costumes, etc. 
Realistic coloring. 
ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL WORK. 
EVENTS. 
MATERIAL FOR DESIGN. 


UNIT MAKING AND SPACING. 


Animal and plant motifs. 
Conventionalization. 


TYPICAL SHAPES. 
Silhouettes. 


SPRING FLOWER SPRAYS. 
MATERIAL FOR DESIGN. 


Brush and ink, 


size. 
5, WINDOWS, DOORS, ETC. 
oring, tinting. 


BORDERS FOR SPECIFIC PURPOSES 
WORKED IN APPROPRIATE MATERIAL. 








lor. <2 
Nor Colored pencil, pencil, brush. water color Harmony in first mode 
NCEs. EXPRESSIVE ATTITUDES ‘APES. | UNIT MAKING AND SPACE. 
: . AND CONTOURS. a oe BREAKING. 
the third dimension. ‘ . Outline. 
rided background. Action, form, color, line. Mass. Plant, animal and abstract motifs. 


Animals, reptiles, birds. 
ILLUSTRATED NATURE PAPERS. 
STUDIES FOR ACTION AND SHAPE. 
MATERIAL FOR DESIGN. 

Pencil, brush. 


DISTINGUISHING CHARAC- 


Conventionalization. 
ORNAMENTAL FORMS AND PANELS 
FOR SPECIFIC PURPOSES 
WORKED IN APPROPRIATE MATERIAL. 
Harmony in first or second modes. 


UNIT MAKING AND 


‘HERICAL OBJECTS. 


» vases. 
-ments. 


SPRING SHOOTS. 
MATERIAL FOR DESIGN. 


Pencil, brush. 





APPARENT 





TERISTICS. SHAPES. DISTRIBUTING. 
ls and textures. Form and color. Outline Flower and leaf motifs. 
ided background. Animals, birds, insects, etc. mney : Conventionalization. 


Bottles, vases, pails, etc. 
i colors. 





ILLUSTRATED NATURE PAPERS. 
STUDIES FOR DETAIL. 
MATERIAL FOR DESIGN. 
Brush, pencil. 





LEAVES AND FLOWERS. 
MATERIAL FOR DESIGN. 


Pencil, brush. 





SURFACE PATTERNS FOR SPECIFIC 
PURPOSES 

WORKED IN APPROPRIATE MATERIAL. 

Harmony in first, second or third mode. 





nd level. 
eground and background. 
ICAL AND CYLINDRICAL OBJECTS. 


i colors. 





e and two sets of converging lines. 
ested light and shade. 

oxes, books, baskets, furniture. 
cond and third mode. 


ACTION AND PROPORTION. 


Birds, insects. 
Children in familiar attitudes of play. 


PICTURES. 
MATERIAL FOR DESIGN. 


Any appropriate medium. 





CHARACTERISTIC FORMS 
AND ATTITUDES. 
Shells, animals, etc. 
Children posed to illustrate occupa- 
tions, etc. 
PICTURES. 
MATERIAL FOR DESIGN. 
Any appropriate medium. 


ADAPTATION TO CONDITIONS. 


Animal, bird, and insect motifs. 
Conventionalization, Squared paper, Weaving. 
SURFACE PATTERNS AND BORDERS. 
APPLIED. 


Harmony in first, second or third mode. 


ADAPTATION TO CONDITIONS. 


Plant motifs. 
Conventionalization, number of printings. 
Printing. 
SURFACE PATTERNS AND BORDERS. 
APPLIED. 
Harmony in first, second or third mode. 





of converging lines. 
ested light and shade. 
NTERIORS, BUILDINGS, 
de. 


and ink. 


ETC. 





SIGNIFICANT DETAILS. 
Color and form in birds, insects, etc. 
Studies from figure and head. 


PICTURES. 
MATERIAL FOR DESIGN. 


Any appropriate medium. 








ADAPTATIONS TO CONDITIONS. 

Any motive. 

Conventionalization. 

Stenciling. Position of bridges. 
SURFACE PATTERNS, BORDERS, PANELS. 
APPLIED. 

Harmony in any mode. 
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